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a m STRUGGLE FOR. FREEDOM. 
© BYA P. BROWN, | an 


We are living, we are moving 
“In a grand and solemn time; 
Midst the marshalling of forces 
For a conflict all. sublime.. 


Institutions old and sacred — 
“To the trial soon must come; - 
- Questioned now. in every. quarter; 
Questioned i in the church and ome. 


~~ Questioned i in the field and forest: - 
Questioned in the lecture room; 

~ Questioned by the high and lowly; 
Questioned now for final doom. 


Ages dim and long forgotten, 
` -Ages ere historic time, 
Saw the earth in preparation. 
Fora product: most sublime, 


E Do! appearing on the planet, 
-At the all-creative word, 
-Man, mysterous, many-sided, 

Truly ealled creation’s lord. 


- Will, all- controlling, all-defying; - 
Heart all-daring, all- embracing; 
Hands all-doing, all-essaying; . 


Feet so swift and shadow-ehasing. A 


Out of earth his every atom, ” ` 
On the earth his mortal life: 

To the earth his dust returning; 
On the earth his loves and strite. 


In the midst of circling planets, 
‘Blazing suns of ancient birth; 
Head amoung the constellations, - 
Feet forever linked to earth. 


Watch his course thro’ all the ages, 
Sean his works and scan his flights; 
Ever seeking evolution; 
Ever climbing. higher heights, . 
Tell me, then, besotted tyrant; 
` Tell me, landlord, hard and cold; 
Tell me, crafty politician, 
Will your gyves forever hold? 


How much longer,fhow much stronger 
Will ye weave your swaddling bands, 

Seeking man to sorely bind him— 
Make him helpless in your hands, 


Not much longer, not forever 
Shall your incantations hold. 

Pack your goods and vanish ever, 
Leave your shearing of the fold. 


Free in thought now and forever ; 
Free to use our mother’s land— 

This-is what our Mother, Nature, 
Planted in the soul of Man. 


Through the course of evolution, 
-Through the ages yet to be, 
This is pressing for solution— 

_ Only this can make men free, 


yar'— All religious oganizations are 
-for the purpose of being better able to 
‘serve and worship God, consequently, 


there is not an or ganized religious body 
to be found that, as such, is devoted to 


. finding and removing the causes which 


erush humanity. 


Not long since I heard a man talking 
of a recently issued book as ‘tan anti- 
dote to Bellamy’s poison.” Bellamy’s 
jdeas are poison to our present system 
of robbery and fraud miscalled civiliza- 

“tion. When this poison is once in op- 
peration there will be no poorhouses | t 
for the living nor potter's field for the 
dead; itisa cleansing peison.—L. W, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


~The Wherefore Investigating 
Umpan,» 


By L. W. 


na 


CHAPTER XV. 
A FEW SURPRISES. 


DE Yobarg never took dangerous patients, ‘bat: the 
most of those who were brought to him were ina condition 


that -warr anted. care and rest. Col. Boyle had made to him 
4 such. representations of his sister’s condition, that he sup- 


posed she needed the quiet that his place could furnish, but 


| Mrs. Wendover had not been there long before he began to 


suspect foul play. Still, as he was well paid. for keeping 
her, and as she made no trouble, said nothing about leav- 
ing, he simply watched and waited. A 

_ When'she refused so decidedly to go with her husband, 
the Dr. made the remark he did about his holding her upon |` 


'|the certificate of two physicians, first, because he did’ not 


like to lose so profitable a patient, and secondly, because 
his sympathy was with the wife, and if tze Judge insisted 
upon her going with him, he could thus protect her. But 


others were at work, were watching closely to learn where 
- | she was. 


- Morse had maney to see Myrtle, the faithful colored 


‘girl who was very much attached to Mrs. Wendover. He 


found that Myrtle ‘did not believe that her/mistress was 
insane, | 
“Will you help me to find her then?” he asked 
- “Gladly, but what can I do, sir?” 
“Watch’ the Judge closely, and let me know what you 


learn of his movements.” 


- “How can I lét you know, where can I find you?” 
“Write to. me; here is my address, and here are some 
one cent stamps for postage; direct to me here at Glenwood, 


and don’t send by any one, drop the letter in the office 


yourself.” 
- The evening before the Judge went to Dr Aonar S, 
he said to Myrtle: “Iam going to see your mistress to- 


` morrow, and if she is well enough, shall bring her home; 


you must be yery careful, if she comes, to make no reference 
to anything calculated to excite, 0 or irritate her, as it might 


# make her. worse.” 


‘He half suspected that the girl aia not believe in’ his 
wife’s insanity, and he said this to her to make her think 
he did. She readily promised all he asked, but wrote to 
Morse and mailed the letter before she slept. 

The next morning the Judge had not gone more than a 
mile before he overtook a man on horseback who made some 
inquiries about the conntry, and asked if he was on the di- 
rect road to Postville. On being told that he was, he rode 
along side the carriage for awhile, asking questions about 
the country, and expressing himself pleased with what he 
saw. Finally he said: : 

“I fear I am detaining you, sir, my horse isa little 
lame, and I cannot ride fast,” then bowing a “good morn. 
ing,” he fell behind, but never so far behind, but he kept 
track of the carriage, nor did this horseman get so far away, 
but when the Judge left Dr. Vosburg’s it could be seen 
that the carriage contained but one occupaat. 

The next afternoon a peddler stopped at Dr. Yosburg's 
and was very anxious to see the ladies, as he had something 
that “they would be sure to want.” At first the Dr. felt 
inclined to shut the door in his face, but somehow, he was 
so winning in his manner that instead, he invited the man 
in, and took him through the mice into the room Where his 
wife and Mrs. Wendover sat. 

“Why, Mr. Brown, is it you,” said Mrs. Wendover žex- 
tending her hand. 

“Yes, its Jed, but how isit I see you here, ma’am,'is 
the Judge and the others well, what a suddent taking off 


of the old gentleman, I didn’t,think it when I left,” 
He talked so fast there was no gneed to answer his 


a 15, 


jand very unexpected to me 
usual.” 


1893, 


| questions, ‘aul he didn’t seem to remember that. he had 
asked any, so she was spared giving a reason for being there, 

“Yes,” she replied, “father’s death was very. sudden, 
iA ‘supposed him as well as 


“Oh. that’s not strange, ma'am; when one ets to be 


X his. age, they’r likely to go any time.” ore 
“So this is Jedadiah Brown?” remarked Dr. Vosbuig, ee 


“That’s what I’m called, sir. Dad and mam liked be 


ble names, and its all the same to rae, Jedadiah, Hesekiah, = 5 
Nehemiah, or Zaphantah, but I. like to- drop all but plain fee 


Jed; that’s good enough forme.” 

“Do you know that you have been wanted?” continued a. 
the Dr. ee 

“Wanted, me wanted, what for?” eee 

“As a witness, you staid at Judge Wendover’s awhile, | 
I believe.” 

“Yes, the old Major took a. powerful liking to me, sol | 
staid as loi as I could; yes, I did hear something about be- 
ing wanted at the court, but ever since my girl gin me the — 
mitten, I’ve been mighty shy ofall kinds of courtin’,” | 

“If they once get their eyes.on you, they. will not let 
you keep out of the way.” | 

“Well, mebbe T'I be there next an but Pm not show- 
ing the ladies my purty things,” and he began to open his. 
pack. 
One thing after another was displayed, and its good quali- 
ties elaborated upon; afew purchases were made, and finally 
Jed began gathering up his things, expressing regret that 
there was nothing more they wanted. At length he picked 
up a nice handkerchief, and looking -at it as if he ‘thought 
it most too good.to give away, he finally folded it carefully, 
slipped a note inside, and tossed it into Mrs. Wendover’s ° 
lap, saying: 

“Please, ma’am, accept that from Jed.” . 

She was about to protest against keeping so good all 
article, but as she took it into her hand, she felt the note, 
so she simply said: | 

“Thank you, Mr. Brown, I shall keen it to remember 
you by.” | 
When he left, the Dr. went with him, and when they 
reached the office, he said: ‘Please take a seat, Mr. Brown, 
I would like a few minutes’ talk with you.” 

Brown set his pack slowly down and took the proffered. 
chair, at the same time, keeping his eye on Dr, Vosburg 
as though he would look him through. He sat at least 
half a minute, as if waiting for the Dr. to speak, at the 
same time so holding him with his eye, that he could not. 
At length he said in a distinct but.very different tone from 
what he had been using: | 

“Dr. Vosburg, that woman is no more insane than you 
are, and you know it.” 

“Who the devil are you?” exclaimed the Dr.. starting | 
to his feet. 

Quick as a flash off came wig, beard and face covering. 

“Harry Morse, as I live!” 

“Yes, itis Harry Morse, and now, $ sir, 1 am re sady], to. 
talk with you.” 

“And Iam more glad to see you than I can tell; yes, I 
do know she is not insane. I thought when she was brought 
here she was-slightly deranged and in danger of becoming 
seriously so, but I have known better for some time.” 

“Why, then, do you still keep her here?” | 

“For her own protection; the same motive that prompt- 
ed them to bring her here, would make them take her where 
she would not fare as well.” 

“Is that your only reason?” asked Morse. : 

“No, itis not, but the other js not strong enough to | 
make me keep her, if I a not fear they would send her” 
some where else.”” 

“May I know what. your other reason is?” 


“Iam in debt, and they pay me well.” 

“Is your place mortgaged till the debt is paid?” aueri 
iiss , ov p idi queried 
“It is,” was the reply. 


F 


|, THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, 
: OR es 
THE THREEFOLD POWER OF SEX. 


“This is another new. book by Mrs. 
= Waisbrooker, and whatever may be 
said of her conclusions.as to conquering 
death through the rigbt use of the 
creative forces of our own. bodies, she 
sets before us a pure and high ideal of 
a true life. 

` Every Spiritualist should read this 
book. .It isa complete refutation of 
_ the idea that so many have attached to 
` Spiritualism, to-wit: that it favors| 
- mixed or: irregular relations between | 
- the sexes. While claiming for woman 
the control of her own person, she 
shows, both from nature and science, 
-that only the pure love relation is con- 
“dueive to soul growth. She. contends 
that animal natures may be content, 


` may ‘seek variety, but those who have 
reached the plane of spiritnal love can 


never be satisfied with anything less. 


| -Every reason that can be brought to 
~ pear is here given to show the valve. of 
“pure, true relations, with the hope, as} 
` $he says, of accomplishing what “Thus 
saith the Lord,” and Thus saith the 
Law,” have never been able to do, to- 
wit: ‘to hold men and women to ‘the 
law. of true spiritual growth as con- 
nected with the creatiye life of their 
- own bodies. 
Price 50 cents. Address Mrs. Wais 
brooker, Topeka, Kansas. 
‘Pacific Coast Spiritualist. 
— G mM 
A Sample Letter. 


Sister Lors—Yours received last 
evening aud I hasten to respond, tho’ 
not with the enconragement that I cod’ 
wish to have accompany the missive. 

We are in times that cause bitter re- 
flections and dark forbodings of what 
the future may have in store for those 
who expect to live from the results of 
their labor. The money powar, accu- 
mulated wealth, seems determined to 
demonstrate the truth of the old prov- 
erb to-wit: ‘whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.” If pres- 
dent Cleveland, by his unblashing ef- 
forts to control legislation, in which he 
has succeeded in an alarming degree, 


has not demonstrated at least his blind- 
ness to the future then I am indeed 
blind to what. the future has in store 
for us. Itis tobe regretted that I am 
not in a condition to give you the pat- 
ronage which your work merits. 

The papers report a terrrible condi- 
- tion among the people out of employ- 
ment in the northern part of the state, 
. and the same trouble exists here. Peo- 
ple who are out of employment are 
looking forward to terribie times the 
present winter. 

I enclose fifty cents for the paper. 
With the object you have in view, edu- 
cating the race to a higher standard of 
morality in sex relations I am in full 
sympathy. In fact, *nothing short of 
entire freedom will satisfy humanity. 

The God idea is the great obstacle in 
the way of increased intelligence. 

Many people think less selfishness is 


indispensible, but it seems to me that, 


when people become sufficiently intelli- 
gent to recognize the fact that the 
greatest good of the individual can on- 
ly be secured by securing the the great- 
est good of all, we then may begin to 
‘hope for less evil. 
Yours for more intelligence. 
J. W. STUART, 

Broadhead, Wis. 


[* I donot know if brother Stuart 
is aware of the fact, but in that declara- 
tion lies the whole sum and substance 
of philosophical Anarchy—Self-govern- 


ment. The same law of growth tbati 
will take us from under the control-of 
legal statute in sex matters, will take 
us from under it in everything eise, 
and if “nothing short of entire freedom 
will satisfy humanity,” rest assured 
that we—the race—will get there, but 
twill take a great deal of growth.] 


“What ternal: raves this jafernal + economic ER 
makes of people!” exclaimed Morse, getting up and walking 
rapidly back and forth. © ‘The links of law bind us on every 
side, and if we can slip out legally y, al) right, but no amount 
of moral power can help us if unaided by the legal. Legal 
crime is all right, while moral integrity ungarnished by the 
legal chain, is punished; damn such a system.” 

The Dr. looked on amazed. ‘What may we not expect 
when detectives talk like that,” he said. 

“Expect anything you please, sir, detectives have hearts 
and brains as well as otner people, K seid Morse i in an in- 
dignant tone. 

` “I beg your pardon, T I intended no san re- 
flection, but tell me what you know of this.” , 
. Morse resumed his seat and told Vosburg. what, the 
reader already knows, from his journey to Vermont, be- 


cause of Wherefore's desire to know the why of the re-|- 


markable likeness between Col. Boyle and Russell, up to 
the time of the old gentleman’s death, and Mrs. Wendover’s 


desire to carry out the intent of her father’s will. 


-Vosburg listened till Morse had. finished. “I see it all 
now,” he said, and she must not leave here till we decide it 
is best. That unprincipled brother of hers will stop at 
nothing to carry his point, and we must protect her.” 
~ "We want her at the next term of court, ' said Morse, 
“and if she can remain here till then, all right, but they 

must not get the idea that you are in ‘sympathy with her, or 
they will have her removed to some other institution.” | 

“I hardly think Boyle will try to remove her against; 
my wishes, I know too much of some of his previous doings. 
Because I keép a private asylum he took it for granted that 
I was as unprincipled as himself.” | 

“That may be true, Dr., but it is well enough to be on 
the safe side. You draw up a paper certifying her sanity, 
and I will send two men here, physicians, ostensibly to see 
your other patients, so that Mrs. Wendover will not feel 
embarrassed, and when they have seen and talked with her, 
they will not hesitate to sign it with you, we can then defy 
them.” . 

“That’s just the thing, Morse, and I am more than 
glad you came,” said Vosburg. » 3 

Morse now resumed his disguise, saying as he dies 80: 


“I shall be here again soon, and then I want a chance to 


talk with Mrs. Wendover.” 

“You shall have it,” replied the Dr. Jed now put his 
head through the door that led to the sitting room, and 
called out: | | 

“T shall be back this way, ladies, in about ten days, and 
shall be wanting to sell you something then, good’ by, the 
Dr.’s kept me talking so long I had to ter say that again,” 
then resuming his pack, he went slowly up.the road. 

You had a long talk with the peddler,” said Mrs. Vos- 
burg when she next saw her husband alone. 

“Yes, and I learned some things that I must keep to 
myself -fora time.” She said no more for she knew it 
would be of no use. 

Jed came again as he had pioinised. and he got a 
chance to talk to Mrs. Wendover, too. He gave her the 
whole history of that first marriage, as he had gathered it 
from her father, supplying what was needed to complete 
the evidence by relating what he had learned elsewhere. 
She wept as she learned of her father’s early disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. She said: “I knew there was a hidden 
page in his life, knew it from broken sentences when half 
asleep; knew too there was some one he was hoping to see 
before he died; I understand it now.” 

After telling her this, and listening. to her comments, 
he said: 

“And now, dear lady, I have a surprise for you; Iam 
not what I seem.” 

She looked up wonderingly, as much surprised at the 
difference in his tone of voice, as at what he said. 

“I see,” he said, “that I have surprised you already, 
but I havea greater one in store. When John Wildermere 
saw your brother and Mr. Russell,as he had been called, 
saw them withina few feet of each other, and noted the 
wonderful likeness between them, he Sent Harry Morse, 
the detective, up into Vermont to see what he could learn, 
but Harry went disguised, he came to your house disguised” 
— he paused, “please don’t be frightened as I remove this 
false face with ils attachments,” and touching a spring, the 
next instant the whole was lying in his hand. 

She paled for a moment, and the next she laughed, 
laughed as she thought of the Vermont Yankee, Jed, and 
detective Morse as one and the same person. 

“Youll do, Pil risk your nerves any where,” he said. 


“But how is it made, Jed, no, Mr, Morse, do let me ex- 
amine it?” 


He put it into her hands and then explained the dif 


ferent parts. ‘The ae of tho mask was as mich like ee 


the human skin a8 though it really were such. It fitted so 
exactly to every curve of his features as to make it seem. as 
if it grew there; fitted on. the inside but was made slightly 
thicker in some places than in others, which gave it quite a 
different expression on the exterior. The beard was woven 
into the same material, and a narrow strip went clear around 
the head, with hair upon it the same color of his own but 
adding just enough to it to complete the disguise, the whole 
fitting so closely that if seemed a part of himself. 

After she had examined it sufficiently as she held it, he 
put it on and let her examine it again, but said: “Please 
don’t explain the how of this, I think it is the only one of 
the kind, an invention of my own that I do not, want others 
to profit by.” 

“Get it patented,” she said, laughing again. = 

“No, for more rascals than honest men would want to 
buy, but now about the next sitting of the court, we want 


‘you there and we do not. want the others to know it: till; they: ee cathe 
see you, will you go?” 


“If I can, yes; how will you manage eit?” E = 
“Easily enough; the Dr. is in the secret, he knows: you. 


are nctinsane. All you have to do is to refuse to ne: tilt a ae 


we want you, and we manage the rest.” 
“AN right, I will do so.” 


She knew that the Dr. had been very kind, but the pe : = : a 
surance that he would help to defeat those who had-put her. 


there made her comparatively happy. She was so much. 
more.cheerrul than she had been that Mrs. Vosburg noticed 
it and spoke of it but the Dr. kept his own counsel. Being 
assured that Mrs. Wendover understood and would’ second 
their efforts was sufficient; he never spoke of it even to her, 

for it was his theory that when a thing needed to be kept 
secret the less said about it the better. l 

The J udge wrote to his wife two or three times after È 
visiting her, and, in bis -last begged her to come home on 
her own terms, said lie would rather lose all else than to 
lose her. To this she replied: . 

“You are so much under my brother’s influence I am 
afraid to trust you so long as this case is undecided; after- 
ward I will think about it,” and ee events proved 
the wisdom of her course. 

A few days before the sitting of the court Col. Boyle 
and the Judge went to Vosburgs’s with the express purpose 
of removing Mrs. Wendover to another retreat. 

The Col. said to the Dr.: “Her refusal to go home and 
things she has written, prove she is getting no better so she 
must have different treatment, and the Judge isso tender 
hearted he shrinks from doing what is best.” . 

“She will not go with you,” said Vosburg. 

“Then she must be made to go; I don’t intend to: have: 
any fooling about the matter.” 

“Neither do I, Col. Boyle, but you cannot take her- 
from here without my consent, unless you bring an order to- 
that effect; should harm come from it I should be held. re- 
sponsible.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Dr., you know there will be no trouble,” 

said Boyle impatiently. a 

“How can I know there will not; there is no accounting 
for the freaks of the insane.” 

Boyle paused, looked at Vosburg in a questioning way, 
and then said: ‘Oh, I know what’s the matter with you, 
you don’t want to lose your patient; well, Pl pay off your. 
mortgage if you will give her up, and make no trouble 
about it.” 

“Pshaw, what’s that compared with what you expect 
to win by keeping her out of the way?” l 

“Ilow much remains unpaid on the mortgage?” asked- 
the Col., thinking he could buy the Dr. if he bid high 
enough. 

“About eight hundred dollars.” 

“We will give you ‘fifteen hundred, and say no more 
about it. Publicity just now would only help that preten- 
der, but I feel so anxious about sister; I know she must 
have different treatment or she will neyer be any better. so 
I am willing to pay you well for your disappointment.” _ 

“What do you say, Judge?” asked Vosburg. 

“Tt is just as the Col. says,” was the reply. 

Vosburg straightened himself up to his full height, and 
he was six feet in his stockings. Looking-them squarely in 
the face, he said: “Gentlemen, you haye made a mistake; 


"| Mrs. Wendover does not leave we protection of my roof till 


she does so of her own free will.” 

“We will see about that,” said Boyle, if you will not 
give her up to her natural protectors you will be made to` 
Jo it.” 

“Unnatural protectors you mean,” retorted the Dr., 
“but don’t bein haste, [hold a cértificate signed by my- 


ple and two of the best specialists on. the question of insani- 

J tytn ‘the country, stating that: Mrs. Wendover.is entirely 

A sane, sọ I repeat: she does not leave the shelter of my roof 
-till ghe goes willingly.” ok 

-` The Judge looked as though he was glad to hear this, 

: ‘but the (ol.’s expression was that of a caged tiger. 


Neither party spoke for some minutes. Boyle was look-. 


Ing ‘over the situation, and: trying to maintain his self-con- 
trol; at length he asked: ‘Does my sister know of this?” 
_“T have not told her yet.” This was an evasion; he 
had not told her, but he knew that she-knew it. 
“And you will not just yet?” 
“T had not thought to make use of my knowledge un- 
“less you attempt to take her away.” 7 
“Ofcourse we shall not do thatift she is no. yngri in- 


: 4 “sane; which I am glad. to hear; are you. willing that: Dr. 
-Ford shall see her to- morrow?” i 


` “T have no objection, gir.” 


ri “They hesitated before preferring he a ae but | 


fter stepping aside and conferring together thé Judge said: 
“We would like to see Mrs. Wendover before leaving. i 

si Ay will see what she says,” replied the Dr., and-calling |. 
“ie Mrs. ‘Vosburg, he sent the message by her. The lady. re- 


oe “turned in about five minutes with the information that Mrs. 


p ` -Wendover declined ‘the. honor. - Bolye ee his lip and the 


Mo J Judge sighed. , 
The next day Dr. Ford called at Vosbur; g 'g enai to | 
- “make just the report desired. He was not informed of the 


-new certificate held by Vosburg, or he would not have gone 
"at all, much less, have staked his reputation by giving an 
i adverse report.: Boyle intended to have the case put over 
-and had the report worded to that end. 
The Col. did not feel quite sure of his plans, but he 
could do no better. Ie trusted that Vosburg’s own interest 
would prompt him to hold his patient as long as he could|™ 
safely do so, and the trial deferred, would . give him time to 
geek other methods of defeating the plaintiff. On the after- 
-noon before the court sat, he sent Myrtle over to Vosburg’s. 
He knew that his sister would see her, and he would thus 
-feel sure that she was there. . He little dreamed that Myr- 
~ tle was in communication with her mistress, and had been 
for some time, but they had not met before. 

_ The Judge took the girl over, and she was immediately 
admitted to Mrs. Wendover’s room, and after a half hour’s 
visit she returned with the Judge to Glenwood. When 
night fell another carriage stopped before that private re- 
treat, but instead of bringing a patient it carried away one. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE RETURN OF THE SPIES. 


“Yes. call us that if you will. We did go to spie out 
the land, to learn the real status of things and the where- 
fore of that status, so call us spies if you will, but we have 
‘brought no grapes back.” 

‘Wherefore forever,” called out one of the crowd. 

“The spirit of inquiry, the disposition to find out the 
wherefore of things should last forever, if that is what you 
mean,” replied John pleasantly. 

Wherefore and Russell, after nearly four months’ ab- 
gence in Kansas, Nebraska and northwestern Iowa and 
other portions of the west, had called the people together to 
make a report of what they had seen and heard and some 
one bad Jaughingly called it the return of the spies, hence 
Wherefore’s opening remarks. 

There was a general laugh at John’s apt reply to the 
one who had called out “Wherefore forever,” and then they 
waited for the continuation of his remarks. 

“Friends,” he said, “when a bone from any portion of 

can animal or a human body is given to a competent an- 
: -atomist he will tell tell you from what kind of a body it 

came and its size; so in investigating the tendency or the 
result of any condition of things in any country, itis not 
necessary that we visit every portion of that country, but 
_ only such portions as a fair sample of the whole;is not this 
a correct statement of the principle involved in the prob- 
lem before us?” He paused as if expecting a reply. 

“Yes, certainly,’ “That's so,” “Some school master 
talk, but I guess you are right, boss,” “Of course he is,” 
came from different parts of the house. 

Wherefore waited till all was quiet and then said: “I 
wish to say tomy comrade over there that Iam no one’s 
boss and that I hope the time will come when bosses will be 
unknown.” 

This announcement was received with general cheering. 


John waited a moment, then continued: 
“We could not possibly go over this whole country in 


one summer but we have seen specimens enough of the| 


methods used to.form a pretty good idea of the ‘system uŭ- 


house. 


” 


der which our common inheritance, the land, can be had. 
We were twelve days going from here to Chicago; we stopped 
| at different points and went each way into the country from 
teri to twenty miles, and everywhere we found vacant land, 
land that was unoccupied, held by eastern heirs till estates 
could be settled or by eastern speculators who were waiting 
fora rise in prices and so far as they could. manipulating 
the various lines of trade and finance to bring a rise. 
“Remember, friends, I am speaking of land lying idle, 
unused, but all `of these acres were so covered by paper 
parchments that homeless men, poor men who had no land 
of their own, who had no place upon this earth in which to 
stay unless they paid some one else for the privilege, such 
men dare not occupy one acre of that land even to raise 
what would keep wives and babes from starving. 
“Tf homeless men attempt such a thing the paid of-| 


them hence. Now, triends, this is law, but is it right?” 
Cries of “No,” “No, ” came from: every part of the| 


“Another question: It is ‘nelle said that infidels 
are the leaders in labor troubles, do you believe if Jesus 
Christ were upon earth to- -day that: he would sanction a law 
which gives a man the legal right. to hold land unoccupied 


| while landless people all around it needed its use?” 


“No,” “No,” “No,” burst-from a score of lips. : 

“It is also said that ignorant foreigners make a great 
deal of trouble; is it worse to he an ignorant foreigner than 
itis to bean ignorant native, and if the foreigner rebels 
while the native submits to injustice which is the most of 
aman?” ` 


There was a hesitancy. in replying to this, oue looking | 


at another as if afiaid of ‘being Jed too far, but the school- 
master arose and said: 

‘With your permission, sir, I will reply. to that. Ig- 
norance is ignorance, no matter where found, but that ig- 
norance which adheres the most determinedly to old ideas, 
old superstitions, is the hardest to deal with. Asto rebel- 
ling or submitting, it depends entirely on the motive actu- 
ating the party. A horse can kick as well as a man, and in 
its way, much harder. If one man rebels because he is 
hurt, and another submits. because he does not like to be 
hurt more than he already is, each thinking only of himself 
and those who are his, there if no difference in the amount 
of manhood displayod. The difference between them is 


simply that between the wild and the domestic horse; but 


if either the foreigner or the native rebels because he has 
the good of the people at heart and is willing to suffer that 
others may be benefitted, that one is the most of aman in 
the full sense of the word.” 

“Thank, you, sir, your position is correct,” said Where- 
fore, “and now to illustrate the wrong of vacant land, sup- 
pose that all such land lying on either side of any one of the 
railroads between here and Chicago and for twenty miles 
each way could be given to the poor in and around New 
York city, say inlots of from one to forty acres, according 
to location and quality, provided they would live upon it 
do you not believe it would lessen the crime and degrada- 


‘tion of that city one-fourth if not one half?” 
They looked at one another and didnot seem prepared |: 


to reply. ‘I do,” he continued, “true, many of them would 
not want land, would not know what to do with it if they 
had it, but so many would go the others could find room and 
work wherethey are. But as it is now the best of our work- 
ers if they secure homes must travel hundreds if not thou- 
sands of miles, and past thousands upon thousands of acres 
of vacant land, to be ground up, as it were, their very lives 
ground out of them, upon those far off prairies. 

“We called on several prosperous farmers in Kansas 


and Nebraska to make inquries, and we found that four out: 
of every five were not the original settlers’ upon the land 


they occupied, and the others did not go there empty hand- 
ed; they had good teams and money to aid in getting started. 
The.most of them told us that they bought the improve- 
ments of some one who had preceded them and as a matter 
of course, had broken the way. 

/ “They could not go on and complete their titles so they 
sold their improvements for less than they had cost in labor 
and went farther west to try again, while the purchaser 
pre-empted or homesteaded just as he chose. Mr. Reid, 
what is it you call the pre-emption and homestead laws?” 

“I call them government traps.” 

“Why do you call them that?” 

“Because the promise of free land, or cheap land is so 
facinating, people are induced to undertake that which in- 
volves s so much hardship that they fail to secure their land 

Continued on Siath page. 


ficers of government are used by the Jegal owners to drive | , 


Will mothers please send in questions | 
and items of experience for the Talks — 


with Mothers. 


l e 


Our Vitopathic Paa Drs. E. | 
B., and C. N. Greene, are having fine — 


reports from. their patients at a dis- 
tance, oregon, Colorado, ete. ` 


OCCULTISM. 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
. DEVOTED TO THE 


UNVEILING OF SPIRIT REALM, 


fh Per anu: ‘10 cent cents. single copy. 


` Published by Jos. M. WADE, & | 
Dorchester, Mass. oo 


p Send a dollar 4 Mr: Wade a 


get OveuLTIsm one year. Send it to. 
me and get FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES 


and Occuntism for one year Rem any : 


hime between now and J an, 13—94, 


THE NEW BOOK 
tg now ready. L. W:is vain enough - 


to think it Ta Boox of her life— Tae 
FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, OR THE THREE- 


FOLD POWER of SEX—136 pages, good 
paper, paper-lined covers, price 50 cts. 
This with Occult Forces of Sex, price 
50 cents, and A Sex Revolution, price 
25 cents—the three for $1. Send for. 
them, please. E 


oo eee 


BLUE BIRD. 


Engineer of Night Ex- 


press Running Between 
Darkness aud Dawn, 


Will show illuminated faces in headlight 
of freedom; ring the bell py each blighted 
pine when storms are due; place signal 
lights along the tangled paths of business 
or pleasure; give pencil photograph of her- 


self to all on her train, with magnetic po- - 


ems from soul mate, naming Indian guides, 
with notes of the wild bird singing in every 
soul of progress. Address— 
Dr. Marton HELEN BASSETTE, l 

Henderson Harbor, N. Y. 

[Parties sending to Dr, Bassette will 
please name this paper, Jos.M. Wade, ed- 
itor of Fibre and Fabric, and also of Oc- 


cultism, Boston, Mass., says she is the bert 
medium he has ever found, —ed. | 


ee 


Those who, with this issue of F. P., 
receive the back numbers will under - 
stand that some friend has subscribed - 
for them unless otherwise informed, [n 
any event there willbe no bills sent. 


oe, 


kaP READ THIS. gay 

I offer the books namec below, from 
now till Jan. Ist-’94, for $2.75. Pos- 
tage paid, it does not leave me quite 
$2.90. Object, I want the books read, 
and I want money to do other work 
with, for the sun is going down. 
Helen Harlow’s Vow, $1.50. Perfect 
Motherhood, $1.50. The Occult Forces 
of Sex, 50 cts, A Sex Revolution, 25 
cts. The Fountain of Life, 50- ots. 

The cost of the whole, at the ae 
er’s Bune would be pee tae 


com Dr's E. Di and C. N. at 
have changed their residence from 
Hill street to 1231, Monroe street, 
have left the suburbs for the city 
proper, having decided to make To- 
peka their permanent residence, I 
truly believe that but for their skill 
I should not now be. publishing F, 
P. They treat patients at a distance 
with good success. ‘Lr y them, 
| friends, their terms are not high and 
they are true workers for the good 
of a Lors 

D- Their stõmach powders ¢ are 


invaluable. Knough;for,one month 
for SLC 00, 


Foundation Principles. 


| ISSUED MONTHLY 
FROM. TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Lors WAISBROOKER EDITOR. . 
TERMS, 50 Cents PER YEAR. 


We Hold It AS A 
Foundation Principle 


that all gain coming from the use of natural 
- wealth belongs to the p party through whose 
-labor it is secured, and not to some other 
- elaimant—that no man nor set of men has the 
- moral right to hold land not in actual use 
. from those who need it, and that rent taken 
“for the use of such land is robbery, and 
illegal when measured be the. law of natur al 


: oe justice. : 


Ber we el 1 


} -Ihave decided to issue gain this 
- month instead of waiting till Janu- 
ary. 


tended, ‘did: not pan out,” as the 
miners say, I thought it best not to 
keep my readers waiting. If I put}, 


out the 12 numbers in ten months 
-it will be ashort year well filled: 


I have not been able, as yet, to 
get a copy of our treaty with Rus- 
sia—hope to have it for the Janua- 
ry number. Also, will the friends 
please send me the uames of-all the 
Spiritualists they can, together with 
their addresses, as I have something 
special to say to them in that No. 


Appreciative. 


MRS. WAISBROOKER, 

Dear Madam:—1 have read your 
last book, “The Fountain of Life, or 
the Threefold Power of Sex,” with a 
great deal of interest. I supposed that 
I was pretty well posted on the sub- 
jects of which it treats, but I find that 
you have opened up a new field to me, 
one that I had never even dreamed of. 
It is a work that should be in the hands 
of every one, aid -more especially of 
women. I hope you may succeed in 

getting a wide circulation for it. 
Yours truly, 

F. P. BAKER, 
“Topeka, Kansas. 


[Mr. Baker is one of the eae 
men of Topeka. —Ed. ] 


Don’t Farr—to read the offer on 
third page. Astrology says that 
1894 may be the limit of my carth- 

ly years. I donot believe it, still 
It may be true, and Lam w orking 
as if I knew it was. The astr ologer 
says: “lf you pass “94 you will 
hang on a long time.” [think I 
shall hang on; but still I want to 
do all that is for me to do, and say 
all that is for me to say, ‘and so I 
~ want to sell my books.to get the 
‘means to work with. 


— Rememper:—-That Christmas is 
coming, and I will send you Pertect 
Motherhood, or Mabel Raymond’s 
Resolve, and A Sex Revolution 
for one dollar. | 

I have many letters from which 
I would like to make extracts, but 
there is so much to be said outside 
of words of personal appreciation 


of the work the paper is doing, 
that Ido not seem to find the 
space. But the friends may rest 
assured that their kind words are 
remembered and prized. 


z Shall date No. 7 December 
15. Findinding that what was in- 


The article on tho. next page|. 


headed ‘‘A Prostitute” was writ- 
ten for, and used in Lucifers col- 


umns, but the principles involved | 


are of general application, s SO I now 
useit in F. P. 

TRUTH AND FACTS., 
- A friend who is acquainted with Mrs. 
Grannis who edits , The Church Union, 
thinking her quite. progressive, advised 


me to send her “The Fountain of Life” 


and “A Sex Revolution” for review. 


I did so, and the following is her reply; | 


My DEAR MADAM: © 
- Ihave looked over your books. Fiind 
in thein. many excellent sentiments that I 


z= | can heartily endorse. The general tenor of 


this pamphlet, seems to me to go: against 
the. Scriptures, to ‘show’ a disbelief in the 
Bible, i in the Lord Jesus Christ; particularly | 


in the Church at large. You know that as 
an individual I am 4 believer. in - the Lord 


Jesus Christ as the personal Redeemer, and 
I. wish to teach by every means in. my pow- 
er the truth of the Gospel ‘of Christ, as the 


only.: means of salvation of the soul. and 


body from sin and its consequences, —— 


While many Christians and many persons: 


who try to live a Christian ‘life, do not live 


accord.ng to the knowledge, on account of 


heedless, careless study, or comprehension 
of the Truth as it is in Christ Jesus Our 
Lord, are left to believe a lie, to deceive 
themselves, they are not deceived by a study 
of the Scriptures ;—their ‘evil: practices and 
mistaken judgment ‘of right and wrong are 
owing to evil heredity and want of proper 
teaching respecting the physiological laws of 
their physical nature. Parents, teachers 
and pastors never read certain chapters of 
the New Testament in public, at the family 
altar, or with their children in private, ex- 
pounding, admonishing and explaining ac- 
cording to their best knowledge and judg- 
ment, for proper instruction of those com- 
mitted to their care. 


Because a Christian young man or woman. 


falls into evil practices, that he or she may 
imagine is without dangerous qonsequences 
for the want of proper training in youth, it 
is not proof that these young people have 
not been well trained in other respects, or 
that the Christian generally is in no degree 
at fault, It simply proves that the want of 
a school of pedagogy for pastors, physicians, 
teachers and parents is more necessary in 
order to train children and young people, 


respecting their own physical necessities, 
privileges and highest development, 
ares E. B, GRANNIS, 
New York, Nov. 1-98. 


“Disbelief in the bible,” ete. I 
have a decided disbelief in the 
claim that the church makes for 
the bible in tke church at large, 
and in any other ‘Personal Re-|y 
deemer” than one’sown self. ‘‘Left 
to believe a lie.” Why does not 
Mrs. Grannis add: that he might 
be damned?” Does the malignity 
of that last clause stagger the lady’s 
reason, even while she holds on to 
her faith. Jesus is not the only 
“crucified Saviour” of whom record 
is given in history. The fact that 
there have been so many shows 


that they simply stand as repre- 


sentatives of a great prmciple, and 
in “A Sex Revolution” I tried to 
enlarge the idea, to take the reader 
out of the narrow, personal view 
into that of the universal, and in 
“The Fountain of Life” I have 
tried to show that a thing is not 
true because the bible says so, but 
because of the self-existent princi- 
ple innate therein. Many people 
confound facts and truth, but while 


a fact may he, is true, a truth i is not 


a fact until it is embodied, wrought 
out; and then itis only a form of 
truth; the soul, or self thereof can- 
not be confined to one, nor to a 
million forms. 


We may go a long way for facts 


- -| the words. 


or forms of truth, but for the truth, 
the self-existent principle, we need 
not go out of ourselves, 

It is hard to give in words just 
what is meant unless one has think- 
ers to talk to, and they do not need 
I will suppose a case: 

John Brown goes toa distant 
country and when he returns he 
brings a picture of a building he 
has seen. He shows the structure 
as a whole, and gives diagrams of 
the different parts.. | 

The wiseacres get together and 
examine it and pronounce such a 


{structure an impossibility, say that 


the law of mechanics does not per- 


mit of sucha thine—that it isa 


positive falsehood—the report, and 
the illustration the man has brought, 
or he has been hallucinated, fooled: 

Another man goes, one sent out 


on purpose to prove that the story 
of the first man is a fabrication. 


He. does not gain favor with the 
rulers of that far country, and 
while they give him free access to 
everything else, they give him no 
clue to the piece of masterwork- 


manship which they showed to the 
other one. 


He returns and declares 
the whole.thing a fraud. . 
John Brown will not give up, so 
he sends Peter Smith, and with 
him a note to the king of the coun- 
try. Now it happens that the king 
has several buildings constructed 
upon the same principle but vary- 
ing somewhat’ in detail, and the 
one shown to Peter Smith is not 
the one shown to John Brown, and 
Peter comes back with his report 


in harmony with what he saw.. 


[Then there arises a three sided 
wrangle which is kept up till a 
thinker in his study goes to work 
to solve the problem. He takes 
the principles of mechanics and 
analyzes them—studies them close- 
ly and finally discoversa new pow- 
er in the laws involved which, ap- 
plied, will enable the mechénic to 
construct a building like the ore 


’} John Brown describes; also, like 


the one Peter Smith describes, dis- 

covers that this power has a wide 

range of adaptation—that scores 

of structures can be put up all piv- 

oted, as it were, upon this newly 

discovered power or principle, but 
varying in detail. 

He has solved the problem. He 
has found the truth while the others 
are contending over the existence 
of facts. He “does not care which 


of the others is right, or if they 
He ‘knows that 


are all mistaken. 
under the. right conditions such 
buildings can he erected and that is 
enough. It makes no difference to 


him whether there ever has such a- 


building been erected or not. He 
has the truth and it only needs to 


be embodied and then there will be | j 
Now we will. 


the fact or facts also. 
see how this corresponds with my 
position as it regards the bible, as 
I have illustrated trath in “The 
Fountain of Life.” The following 
paragraphs are the ones open to 
Mrs. Grannis’ criticism, I presume: 

“Phe wages of sin is death.’ ‘She is the 
transgression of the law.’ “These are bible 


words but I do not quote them because of 
that fact, but because they are an expression 


of dimly perceiyed laws or principles in the 


bosom of nature—Nature, the wonderful 
mother who says to alli ‘Seek and ye 
shall find, knock and it shall be opened un- 


| to you.’ 
“#WWe have sought in many directions and must be “beyond man 8 control in 


-consequ 


have: knocked at many 7 ‘ages that have 


opened to us. Sometimes we have knocked — - a 


| long, loud, and. persistently—have knocked a 
almott to the. point of despération, but at 2 
last the closed doors have turned upon 
their hinges, revealing- secrets well worth 
the thought and toil expended. , No persist- - 
ent searcher has failed of a reward soon or 
later, but as yet, we have hardly entered 
the vestibule of Nature’s great temple. . 
“He that overcometh shall inherit. all. 
things Isit really true? Can we indeed 
overcome all obstacles and stand at last: 
triumphant? : The propositions already laid - 
down as axiomatic make the fact of such a 


prophecy, no- matter where found, at least. ee 


the reflection of a truth; but the bible déclar- ; 


ation is not the only evidence we have, not >= o5 
The activities of the race, = 

‘the readiness with which itsmembersattack -`> 
difficulties is the result of the inherent faith -<= ` 


the strongest. 


which isan evidence of things not yet seen, - 


We are pressing on, ever on toward. ‘the a 
-actualization. of our ideals. - 


“But to return to.the transgression of the- 


law:that is declared: to be -sin—whab law? = -3; 
With the idea ofa personal God to pùnish -` 
in the sense that men punish, it is supposed = == 
to: mean the moral law, but nature executes ~ 
her laws inthe sphere of their infraction, © 
uently yhysical death could not come 


from the violation of moral Jaw only as it 


involved violation of the physical.alsu.. We - 
may violate what is called the moral: law. 


by working on Sunday, but. such work will ~ 


not kill us any sooner than work dobe on =: -<> ee 
any other day, but if we violate the law ~ 


which. forbids that we abuse our own bodies : 
we ae the physical but not the moral 
penalty if we 

dent then that the law- the transgression of 
which brings death isa physical one. ~ 
Oh, 1 don’t believe anything: in that old 


story,’ says one. It matters not'what you- 


believe, the axioms which are put in the 
form of propositions and used as foundation - 
stones. prove that the ‘old story’ reflects a: 
truth. ‘That truth we want: that truth we 
a searching for; that truth we intend to ` 
lave. 


“Nature teaches us her laws through the | 
inevitable results of their infraction. It 
makes no difference with her if we do not 
know fire will burn, if put ourselves in con- - 
tact with it we are burned all the. same, or 
if we take poison by mistake it will kill us 
as quickly as if taken on purpose, In either 
case the law of life has been sinned against 
and the forfeit must be paid. All trans- 
gression of those natural laws which obeyed | 
would be for our hn auest good, is sina 
—ourselvyes—but all sin is pot unto eath, 
for nature is not vindictive. She always. 
uses her restorative pae as far as possible, 

“We may cut off a finger and thus sin.. 
against the law of a perfect body but we do 
not die; we only suffer the penalty of 
mutilation. But were the finger a central, 
a vital part, the result would be quite ditfer- l 
ent. Sexis central. Out of sex comes life.” 


Every paragraph confirms ina 
broad sense the truth of the quo- 


tations taken from the bible, but I. 


make the truth, not the bible state- 
ment of it, the authority, and that 
is my crime; I refuse to bow to the 
imperfect expression in outward 


form of that which cannot be fully 


expressed because it is limitless. 

Jf we would be free we must pos- 
sess ourselves, We must not al- 
low any form of teaching, any sys- 
tem of thought to possess us, for 
when we do we can accept nothing 
which does not recognize, bow 
down to our possessor. We are. 
peyoniely enslaved. 


THE COMING: 

- WOMAN. _ 
Lillie D. White’s address before 
the Liberal Congress: “The Com- 
ing Woman,” has been put into. 
pamphlet form. It is in many re- 
spects an able address, but: it does 
not quite give my ideal of what: the 
Coming Woman willbe. The fol- 
lowing taken from a letter to Zhe 
Humanitarian by Savah Frances 

Norton, comes nearer to it: 


“they thinking that in order to be her- 
self, and to obtain her rightful place in the 
world, woman must go down to man’s level 
and cope with him there! Whereas my 
idea is that she must o higher—be placed 
entirely outside, and beyond, and above 
man’s condition and control, in order to be 
herself, and, what is still more’ to the pur- 
seca order.to have the chance o being 
ierse 


Yes, she must go higher, T 


it ignorantly. It is evi- 


aie 


0} rder io be herself, ” but to F 


his higher condition, to get beyond | 


man’s control, there must be a great 
deal- of iconoclastic work done. 
- When that work is done, 
every link in the chain that binds 


her down is broken, then some who 


~ are doing that wor 'k may come to 


-= gense a “something i in womanhood 


- i that they do not seem to sense now. 


What Problem, 


a -Sarah Francis Norton, in a let- 
a ter to the Dec. No. of 7 he Haman 
<- tariansaysi | 


I wish to write to you concerning | 


~ your article in your July issue, entitled, 
. “The Alchemy of Maternity,” i in. which 
=- you. write of the “Problem”ot improv- 
- ing humanity. 

-: Is:there any “Problem” about it? 
-Igit not so plain that all who.run 
- may read, this “Problem” of what will 
improye humanity? cs 


o human being bom? 
“Does not every idiot, criminal, insane 
-of deformed person, of. whatever kind, 


ery aloud, of what will improve. hu- 


~~ maanity? BRR 
` I could tálk-to you every day for six 


2 - months, and every day give you ad- 


- ditional facts in evidence and proof of 


my position on this question of Heredi- 


ty—a question upon which all of the 
welfare of here and the Hereafter— 

_ whether thas Hereafter be Heaven or 
~ Hell, per se, or of transmigration, evo- 
‘lution, or anything else. — 

During my investigations that have 
“been pursued steadily for over twenty 
years—I found on Randall's Island, in 
the insane ward, a prospective. mother, 
taken there because of her condition, 
and because, when in that condition, 
7 she could not be managed at home. 

When I came across this woman, she 
-was busily engaged in sticking pins 
into a latge rag doll she had made as 
nearly in imitation of her nusband as 
-ghe could, and which the attendants 
assured me did resemble him in many 


at ways—in stupidity, I suppose for one | 


thing. 

Being on 
Sateen to follow this case to the end— 
thatis to say, until the child was old 


the trail of these things’ I 


enough to show whether it was affected 
by these ante- natal conditions or not. 

It way born a girl. As soon as old 
enough to use her hands intelligently, 
and. to notice, she began picking pins 

-off her mother’s dress as she was nurs- 
ing her. As soon as old: enough to 
amuse herself, her chief delight was in 
catching flies, pinning them down, and 
watching them flutter and die. 

She could see pins Where uo one else 
could see them, and always had pins in 
her possession, notwithstanding every 
effort to keep them from her. Her 

- dolls were stuck full of pins, and the 
- furniture was ruined in appearance, by 
her se it all over with pins. 
When she sat at the table, she hada 
pin always-—unless it was taken from 
her—and pecked at the table. Her 
clothes were often pinned up tightly 
about her, in all sorts of shapes and 
knots. When there were no flies to 
kill, she would use her pins on the cat 
or dog. She must have pins, and be 

. pecking with them at something. 

No one ever gave her mind that bent, 

“because no one knew but myself—or at 
least, had not noted and remembered 

‘that particular phase in her mother’s 
dementia, and I said nothing, lest there 

‘night be talk, and an effect from it. 
[ndesd, so resolved was I to have the 
case in‘all its fullness, that I gave an- 
other reason to every one, the mother 
herself included, for wi anting to watch 
the development of the chud. 

When she was about four years old, 
or between four and five, the parents 
moved to a farm in the country, and 
there her propensity took this turn— 
every young chicken she could catch 
she killed by pic king its eyes out with 
pins. 

That. was her main amusement, to 
hurt or kill something, and with pins, 
f they sufliced, if not, then with some- 
tibing else sharp. 


when |. 


power. 
Ts it not written over every detective pre essed. by club and bayonet. - It is a resistless upri- 


‘He. Understands It. | 
| Rev. Thomas Dixon, jr., in a late sermon in New 
York city, gives three points in what he calls oe 
Coming Revolution.” He says: | 
“There is today a world movement of the com: 
mon people which indicates the near approach of a 
great social change. We observe this: 
“First—In the dawning consciousness among 
all nations of a common life. l 
“Second—The rebellion against Sinem and 
war among the masses of mankind is one ot the most 


i significant tacts of the closing years of this century. 


` “The people have at last begun to see that it is 
utter insanity that they should butchor, one another 


| to further the ambitions of kings, princes and rulers. 
l are beginning to'see that the only enemy | 


“They 
they have is the ommon enemy of man-—huiger; 
cold and suffering. 

“Third—We observe this world niovemenit in 


. | the tremendous developmentof socialism among the] 
masses of the old world. 


“Socialism is ‘everywhere i in ‘Europe the rising 
It is no longer a voiceless mob to be sup- 


sing of the :nillions whose representatives are fast 
crowding the assemblies of every nation. ©. 
«Already the socialists have captured the great 
cities, almost without exception. Berlin is theirs by 
such a great majority that if it were an independ- 
ent community they could reconstruct sonaty in 
it at 01 once.’ 2 T 
s a ae 
A PROSTITUTE. 

Ep. Lvorrer:—According to the principle leid down in 
Mrs. Barnz’s “Condensed Novel” in No. 500 of the Liaur- 
BEARER, our president’s wife.is a prostitute, and if Grover 
should die and she should maet the lover from whom at 
parting she went into a dead faint, he would be justified i in 
saving to her: 

“Do yon imagine that I voul: marry a woman of you 
class?” 

I say: asain t to auch a a Mrs, Cleveland i is a 
prostitute, but I prefer to call her a victim, a lamb crowned 
tor the cruelest sacrifice that was ever required of woman. 

The dominant will that so recently controlled Congress 
to do his bidding, coupled with family and societary influ- 


ences took from that young girl the power to act for herself. | 


Angels pity. her, and let all women rebel against that sys- 
tem of society which makes. women—and men—slaves. — 

1 see in a recent issue of Luctrur a letter from one who 
says-she has no money to spare but she will write stories, 
Ba careful, my sister, that you are not so far the victim of 
society’s claims as to wrong the man you so praise for his 
devotion to woman’s cause. Luctrer at $1.50 per year is 
1214 cts. per month, a fraction less than 3 cts, a week. Do 
you not believe that if your soul went out tothe cause of wo- 
man’s emancipation as earnestly as your words seem toimply, 
you could save that much a weok toward sustaining a paper 
devoted to woman’s cause? I once received a letter from a 
lady who remitted a part of her subscription coupled with a 
long plea of poverty—told how she hadn’t had anew dress 
for s9 long, naming the time, and of saveral other 
things that she had barely been able to obtain, and at the: 
same time asserting very strongly her regret that, she was 
not able to do more, and expressing the highest appreciation- 
of the value of the work 1 was doing. Now mark: 

By putting this and that together that she had written I 
found that had she been willing to deny herself one half as 
much as I did, she could have handed over to me, or haye 
used it in some way for the cause she said was so dear to 
her, a good many times the price of the paper. 

Having been in Lucrrer’s office for more than a year, 
aud for a time having the entire charge, I know of at least a 


‘score of women who, under plea of poverty are receiving the 


paper gratuitously, who, if they were willing to deny them- 
selves one half as much as its editor does, could during the 
year, pay him two or three times over. | 

They do not mean any wrong; they i in their hearts really 
Wish that they could help him, but like Mrs. Cleveland, 
they are victims—victims to the demands of society, and 


|spend money on ite exactiong that they would. not do were 


they strong enough to refuse to submit to those exactions, 
They need more of the spirit possessed by a poor woman, 
who, not long since, went into a dressmaker’s, a neighbor, 


i Wea:iog a made over dress that besides ner own labor, had 


cost 75 cts, for material for re-modeling, a dress that had 
been her best for four years, and she was doing so much for 
the cause that she had no money to buy a new one with, 
“Oh, you look quite respectable,” was the bide 
comment, 
ST am alweye respectable, no matter how Iam dressed” 


| was ‘the prompt ra response. 


Society does not own that woman. She does not dow 

it to prostituto her to its claims. 
. NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY-NINI. is 

But, at the risk of making my article too long I want to 
say to your correspondent L. G. Reed, I think he is about 
the 999th one Ihave found saying, directly or indirectly, . 
when we speak of economic reform “divide up,” but I have 
© | yet to find the first economic reformer who says: “divide up” 

They have too guod sense to think for a moment that 
the “divide up” idea would be a remedy. : 

Christians used to think that there was nothing to re- ` 
strain Infidels from being the vilést of the vile, consequently 


 they:raust be vile; but experience has proyed them to be às 


good, or better, ¢ on the average, than Christians; 

About the first thing the Abolitionist had said to. him 
was: “Do you want. your. ‘daughter to marry a nigger?” — “os 
inferring that freedom for the black would necessitate inter- 


marriage, Experience proves that there i is less intormixing Pe ans 


{than formerly. 


‘The first thing the sex- oa bis to. sound with i is the . : ae 
| idea. the people have that it’ means ‘indiscriminate mizing. — 


Does experience proye them to: be more lewd than others? 


Open up the lives. of the average society man ‘and woman and - | con c Ps 


make the ‘comparison, if this-could be done, and even if I 


believed i in the bible hell, which I do not, I would risk it ` 


upon the comparison and “bet” on the average Freelover a3 
the more chaste of the two, = ~ ~ 

Now friend Reed may find himeelt ¢ as 5 muali h mistakòn i in 
reference to Anarchism, He is opposing what he thinks it 


ig and not what it really is. I believe any Infidel. who un- ` 
‘derstands what Avarchists really want, I believe all such to 
| be too good, as men and women, to speak disparagingly of 


the Anarchist purpose, even if they do not accept its methods, ~ 
Our whole system of society fits, one part to another, as 
the result of, and in harmony with church theology, and it is 
a mystery to me how one can repudiate the theology and at 
the same time support so strenuously that which 'ogitinintely 
flows from its teachings. 
I can understand#how a Christian who believes that God 


‘will damn the sinner in hell, can look on calmly and see the 


workings of a system which puts about 30,000 families into © 
the street in New York city annually, but I cannot under- 
stand how an Infidel can do so. 

Oannot understand how an Infidel can rally to ths sup: 


port ofa system whioh i is rooted i in the s Waran Gad. 


` Lors WAIsBROOKER, . 


WHAT IT IS COMING TO. 
The Coming Nation. 


The logic of events point unmistakably to the dowafall 
of the small producers in farming, in manufacturing, trade, - 


and i in the employment of common labor. Aud the reason 


is perfectly plain if the reader will bat stop to candidly con- 
sider, A manufacturer who can employ the best machinery 
can crash his competitor who cannot. afford the machinery; 
the merchant who can take advantage of the markets and 
get rebates pushes to the front over the failure of his broth- 
ers; tbe bonanza farmer who can buy his implements by 
train loads, maintain his own mechanics to keep tools in 
order, use the best machines and methods only possible up- 
on a large scale of production, who gets rebates from the 
railroads ard ships, will continue to rise rapidly while the 

small farmer, do the best he may, must go down and his 


farm be eventually swallowed up by his monopolist brother. 


The bonanza farms are today producing wheat at 21 cente, 
say reports. Every farmer knows he cannot do that. It 
means he must succumb to the inevitable and become the 
tenant-slave of his brother who toils not but lives -in a pal- 
ace. What is trueof wheat is true of corn, oats, barley, 
meat and every product of the soil. All of us can remember. 
the disappearance of the independent: shoemaker, tanuer, 
blacksmith, machinist, and so on. Oapital is now turning 
its attention to stores and farming. Great stores in the cit- 
ies today are accumalating millions while the small stores 
are bankrupting by tens of thousands. Soon these great 
stores will begin to appear in smaller towns, One such 
store in.an average county will do the business, Every year 
the big farms are growing in number and in size, ‘They are 
making a protit at present prices, and at the same time keep- 
ing the prices so low thattheir small competitors will have 
to yield the field to them, The butchers have yielded to the 
packing houses, and are now merely factors used for profit 
of the meat combines, The small farmer will assuredly find 
himself a tenant and his children at the mercy of the charity - 
'| of the cold world, as day follows night, unless the whole sys- 
tem of production and distribution be put upon a new- and 
juster basis. Do not think because some of you have ten 
thousand acres yon oan be one of the grandees. The 10,000 
acre farmer will ba no more able tn compete with the 100,- 
000 or 1,000,009 acre lord than a million dollar company can 
compete with the Western Union or the Standard Oil, The 
time will come when a few men will own all the property of 
the nation and the people, in the bitter struggle for exist: 
ence, will degenerate into ignorance, brutality and helpless 
peonage. Hither this ora co- operative repablic in which all 
will share alike, if they are willing to produce anything, and 
in which the opportunity, aided by all invention and capital 
of the whole people, will be at the disposal of each unit of 
the nation. There is no middle ground, It’s golng one way 
or the other. You are a unit in the determining factor. 
Which way will you giva it? Come with ns, we beg of you, 
and assist ig bringing in the New Civilization, 


eo 
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The Treaty. _ 
Ihave stated elsewhere my failure to 
get a copy of the recent treaty between 


Russia and the United States for this 
issue. The following reply from a 


-New York lawyer, shows how indiffer- 


ent the people are to what their “‘serv- 
ants” (?) are doing. A treaty formed 
between “Our glorious Country” (?) and 
- the most tyrannical nation on the globe 
and the “Bar Association” of the me- 
tropolis of our “land of freedom” (?) 
. don’t know where to get a copy thereof! 


DAR MaAvAm:—I have postponed an- 
swering until I could find opportunity to 
search in the Library of the Bar Associ. 


ation for the place. where a copy of the 


‘treaty could be found. I am rather sur- 
prised to discover that the librarian can. 


„not tell me where to find the text of their 


treaty, and a somewhat extended search 
fails to reveal the presence of the document 


. ` in any book in the possession of the associ” 
` ation, think you will arrive at what you 


want if you will address “Your in uiry to 
the eat! of State at shag 
Yours sincerely, E C` 


Social Forces. 
The manner in which society con- 


“ducts its business and neglects the. 
welfare of its members proves that men 


have no conception of the social forces, 
and do not know that causes must have 
effects. In the present condition of 
things, with every member of society 
seeking his own happiness, regardless 
of the interests of society at large, and 


-with a constantly widening chasm be- 


tween the rich and the poor, there are 
still men who believe that this condi- 
tion will have no evil result. Fire will 
burn, water will seek its level, and 
physical forces move along the line of 
least resistance. Most men seldom 
consider that there are causes for poy 

erty and other evils, and so we have 

society that has not been improved by 


` past experience; that has no forethought 


for the future, and is ruled by the sole 
thought of individual gain. Most men 
excuse themselves for their responsi- 
bility for social evils by saying, Every- 


` thing will come right in the end.” 


Will it? Perhaps. But let the condi- 
tions of the rich and poor still further 
widen until the wealth of the country 
is massed in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, and the people are dependent 
on the aye or nay of these few indi- 
viduals to make a living,—do the peo- 
ple not become slaves? What is it to 
them that they are free to go wherever 
they please? What is it to them that 


‘science and invention have increased 


man’s productive power tenfold—if 
they are bound to one spot by the ne- 
cessity to labor, if they must yield up 


the products of their labor for the privi- 
` lege of living?—Cleveland Citizen. 


re 0 <2 0 > 0 amui 
* Astounded.’’ 


A friend of ours, a man well known in 
business. circles here, and to whom 1 had 
given quitea while ago some copies of Lucif- 


er, became so much interested that he sent 


for several books, and among them “The 
Occult Forces of Sex,” and he said the other 
day: 


“This a wonderful book and it goes right 
to the bottom of the question, too. I was 
omy astounded that a'woman could write 
such a book, showing sucha complete maste- 
ry of the subject and viewing it from so 
many different sides. Its the best thing 1 


have ever readin that line.” 


Please send us two copies; one to keep 
and one to donate to missionary work. 


F. F. 
Cincinnati. 0., Nov. 80- 93, 


Another Copy. 


Mrs. WAISBROOKER:— 

Enclosed please find the money 
for another copy of your new book, 
“The Fountain of Life, or The Three- 
fold Power of Sex.” it is the grand- 
est exposition of the true principles of 
womanhood Ihave everread. Surely, 
the angels directed your pen to portray 
their inalienable rights. We have had 
the primer before, but you have given 
us the full reading that will free the 
souls and bodies of women from sex 
slayery. Wishing youa long lease of 
days in which to carry on the good 
work: Fraternally, 

F. Y. THILEY, M. D: 
C San Peria; Cal. 


— 


* Cntined from third page. ` 


or having secured it, are sa much i in debt that they cannot 
hold it. They have been trapped into preparing the way 
for others while they wear themselves out in going farther 
west and trying again.” 

“Your definition is correct, sir; T are ennan 
traps, though not intended as such. Those who make our 
laws have no idea of the hardships attendant upon settling 
up anew country. We found one man who boasted. that 
he was the first settler in the country, that he had held on 
to his land and now every acre of it was worth from fifty to 
a hundred dollars, said if people would not lose patience | 
there was no need of failing. We went home with him and 
saw how he lived and everything showed that he had lost 
hig soul in securing his land. ee 

“Ido not mean it in the sense that the preacher aoe: 
but he had crushedout every finer feeling, not only in him- 
self, but in his family and any attempt to get-him interested 
in anything except dollars and cents was entirely useless.’ 3 a 

“He had ground himself and family, till all that con- 
stitutes manhood and womanhood had been-used as fertil- 
izers to his crop of wealth,” said the schoolmaster. 

The idea tickled the audience: and they called’ out: 


_| “Fertilizers, fertilizers, is that the reason our rich men and 


women are so careless of the interests of the poor? has the 
soul of them turned into a wealth fertilizer?” 
Wherefore was about to proceed, when the teacher said: 
“Pardon me, sir, but as it was what. I said which called 
forth the last remark from the audience, it would seem that 
I ought to reply to it. There are rich people of whom that 
is true, but as a class it is not. They do not seek to injure 
the poor; they simply seek their own pleasure. The poor’ 


man who thinks only of himself isno better than is the rich | 


man Who does the same. He would hold vacant land if he 
could: he would take mortgages on people’s homes’ if he 
could. Denouncing the rich does no good. We must find 
out what it is that the law allows which gives one man the 
-| chance to become rich at the expense of another man if we 
would right the wrongs which prevail.” 

Cries of: “Of course we'd all be rich if we could, 4 
“Where’s the harm of being rich?” 

“The wrong lies in being rich at the expense of others,” 
said Wherefore slowly; “at the expense of others,” he re- 
peated, when he had gained their full attention, “and now. 


if you can tell me of any way in which one man can get) 


more than his share of a thing without some one else get- 
ting less than his share, I would like to have you do 80; 
you ten year old boy there, will you tell me?” 

“What is it, sir?” 

‘Suppose forty apples neloug to ten boy S, what is can 
one’s share?”’ 

“Four, sir.” 

“But suppose one boy takes five, one seven, and another 
twelve, can the others have four apiece?” í 

“Why, no, sir; there is only sixteen apples left for 
seven boys; one of them could have four, and the others 
would get but two apiece.” 

“But suppose one of the boys who got only two would 
have taken twelve if he had had the chance, is hea better 
boy than the one who did take twelve?” 

“No, sir, he is not.” . 

“There is the principle, gentlemen, and as you ac- 
knowledge you would get rich if you could, and as one has 
to have more than his share to be rich you see you are no 
better than those who ae rich. The trouble lies in the law 
which gives one man an advantage over another. The 
legal right to hold vacant land must be taken from every- 
body for alot of vacant land is like the boy’s extra apple, 
| more than his share.” 

“I thought,” said ‘one in the audience, “we were to 
hear about western Jand.” 

“You are right, sir, but this vacant land question is 
intimately connected with the hardships of our western 
pioneers, and the eternal law of right, of justice, is inti- 
mately connected with all efforts to destroy the vacanggland 
legal links falsely called iaw; but I have mixed facts and 
philosophy long enough. Mr. Russel), or rather, Mr. Boyle, 
will no give you unvarnished facts.” ` Me Russell came 
forward: 

“Friends, I found many cases of hardship, of suffering 
among those Who have gone to the far west under the idea 
of obtaining cheap land. I saw enough to convince me that 
such- lands in their cost to the people who fgo onto them, 
ave very dear indeed. True, I found no conditions that 


were worse than can be found any day in our large cities | 


but it is worse for many of them than though they had re- 
mained east, for those gr have force enough to pick up 
and go so far could in most cases, have secured some kind 


Se ee 
of a liome where they would not have had to be. „separated a 
from the advantages of civilization, and in many cases, for x 
weeks together from all humani society. l 
“I say they could do this, but there is an if in the way; | 
they could do this:¢f some one would. sell them even ‘ten 
square rods of the soil of which they have been robbed. 


| On that much land they could put up something that would 


shelter them with what it costs to go to Kansas, and they 
would not then be out of the reach of friends and neigh- | 
bors in times of sickness and trouble. But why talk of | 
what might be? Men who are men, in seeking homes upon 
western lands, have endured hardships that to even think - 
of makes the heart sick, and that is what now is. ae 
“We found many prosperous farmers, but the. most of l 


;them as you have already been told were not the original — 


settlers, and many more were prosperous only in seeming; ` 
for their farms were mortgaged-to eastern money lenders, 
A man who can raise two hundred dollars to lend to'a Kan- 


sas or a Nebraska farmer, is likely to get a cultivated farm. 


sooner thän. if he paid the money. to movement and: cultivar os 
ted it himself. : 
“The. conditions of which I am E the enltivated - ; 


farms, mortgagéd and unmortgaged, are the result of years. 5 F 
of toil and hardship; T will next Speak, of rp or ea SEN 


new claims. =~ p = 
“Perhaps I can make. things plainer by telling 3 you some 

things thata lady told us, where we staid one night before 
reaching Chicago. : ‘Go west,’ she said, ‘go west and make 
a home on those prairies, I wouldn’t do it for all the Jand 
there. -I had an uncle who went to Nebaska with six ‘thou- 
sand dollars. and he ahd his wife tterally- worked, them- 
selves to death.’ ” , 

“How did that happen?’ I asked.” 

“He was in business in Grand Rapids, Mich., but his 
business was broken up by another man’s dishonesty. He 
had been considered rich, bùt he lost so much he had to 
make a change.so he thought to rebuild his fortune by going ` 
west, He bought stock and built him a reasonably good 
house, but grain, cattle and sheep cost so much and when 
selling time came brought so little, he could not hire the 
help they needed, so he and his wife worked beyond sheir < 
stiength. It was work that killed them? e ae 

““But why was it that prices were so low?’ was my a 
next question.” 

“ ‘Distance from market and cost of Garpar aon : 


Railroads and buyers combine, and between them the E 


producer is well skinned. The fundamental principle un- 
derlying our economic system naturally takes from the la- 
borer all except enough to enable them to live and: propa-. 
gate. 19 

“I was surprised to find a woman 1 who had thought ‘80 


i deeply, and I repeated, questioningly: ‘The fundamental 


law of the system?’ ” 

“Yes, sir; I have studied it as I would a problem-in 
mathematics; and I know what I am saying when I talk 
of western land. I have been there long enough to know 
I don’t want to live there. Oh, those land monopolies, 
and those cumbinations of buyers and carriers, the misery 
they cause can never be computed.” 

“Now, friends, I would not speak of what that wom- — 
an told me, and Ihave not begun to tell you the cases of 
hardship she related, but that I found on investigation 
that so far from exaggerating, she had not told things as 
bad as they were. 

“Just imagine yourself, wife and children living in na 
house made of. sods with poles and straw to support the 
sod roof. There is but one room; perhaps you have a door 
and a window, and perhaps only their frames at which 
blankets are hung. . When the house is new the roof does 
not leak. The floor is as hardas packed clay. can make it 
and can be swept clean. The walls on all sides are dirt, 
with dirt over straw upon poles for the roof. 

_“Go out of -doors: not a tree or shrub to be seen as 
far as the eye can reach, with only bleak winds in winter 
and the hot sun in summer, imagine such a place as this 
in which to live, and then think of being away weeks at a 
time to earn a few dollars with which to buy what must — 
be had. while wife and children are all alone, miles from — 
any one: pleasant thought, isn’t it? cheap land, isn’t it? 
Did we fiud such conditions? We did, and worse. 

“Yes worse; look at the next picture and say if itis, 
noj. Theroof begins to grow old; it begins to leak when 
there are heavy storms, and the floor becomes so slippery 
one can hardly stand upon it. You can’t make a new roof, 
for there is not a_stick as big as your thumb within miles 
add miles, and you have no money to buy the lumber that 
s- brought from a distance, and you dare not put on more 
sod lest the increased weight causes the roof {to PEO, 


-- life as a man can live and take care of a sick wife, {wo small 


Now sum up the discomfort of wife and children. 


= _ the animals do. 


2 . Gehumanized. Those who thus combine to rob the people 


o gaid: 


` west,” 


K -as though he would like tọ put use by proxy out of existence., 


ro gh upon ‘you, which ‘it sometimes does and kills the 
cupants, Cheap land, that! How very generous to give 
the poor man a homestead if he will live in such a place 


4 Another scene comes up before me. A man lies dy- 
“ing with consumption, and there is a coal famine. What is 

_ that? The mine holders (not owners) and the railroads 

- - have combined. They will. leave no coal at the different 
stations, till the people are so nearly frozen they will pay 
any price to get it. The wife has bummed up everything 
~ that can be had, cobs, cornstalks, dried grass, and as a last 
-resort she walks three miles to the Platte river to cut and 
bring home willows to keep her slowly dying husband from 

- freezing, a 
“This is no picture, but an actual fact, and it occurred 

t Keamey, Nebraska, not: more than a dozen years ago. 
‘Glorious stretch of prairie, majestic like the ocean,” a grand 
expanse where the people can have free land! cheap land! 
rich and! ‘England. sends her convicts to Australia. Free 
meri ca tempts her honest toilers to western wastes. . 
have one-more fact to present; one more -scene to 

t with such words as’ ‘will show you its wretchednėss. 

Go with me to a board shanty. of one room, and one mile and 
a half from the nearest neighbor. In that shanty lies a 
women sick, ‘unable to take care of - her children or herself. 
She. Has lain. there two years, and her ‘husband has had to 
do the work indoors and out. No girl can be had. 
à While the nearest, neighbor finds time from her many cares 
to. come and. comb the sick woman’s hair, and make her bed, 
nd perhaps to do some other little thing to help mitigate 
-her misery, Do you think that man got his land cheap? |), 
 Hard'work prosttated his wife; so much cost; that. Three 
: -years before she was able. to work again—three years of such 


` children, and work out of doors beside. So much cost, that. 
Cheap 
- land; free land. 
"Why, said one woman in talking of it,‘I could not 
live so; I should kill myself; and I often . wonder how it is 
that such. wretched people as are found in our cities. can 
consent to live; I should think they would drown themselves | ¢ 
in droves.’ 
< “I said to her: ‘Madan, why do not rats and other 
vermin drown themselves? Men and women under such 
conditions become dehumanized, and they cling to life as 


. -t ‘Perhaps that is so,’ she replied, ‘but if it is, it is the 
worst part of it.’ She was fight; it is the worst. part of it. 
- Dehumanized, going backward, it is terrible; but really, 
-when I see such conditions, and then such grasping after 

| wealth, I cannot think they are the only ones that are being 


_ seem to me to be but intellectual animals; what evidence 
do they give that they have a soul?” 
-Russell ‘paused here, and looking over the audience, 
“Tf the race is being dehumanized at both the head 
and the feet, how long will it take for the whole body to 
become animal?” No one replied. 
= = He then asked: ‘‘Who wants to go west and get cheap 
land?” o 
No one said SE ” but one man remarked: .‘When I 
need western land, I will stay here and send my money 


“When you need western land, can you need that which 
-you cannot use?” | 
“But I could use it if J had it; I could lease it, or hire}: 
- some one to work it.” 

“I said that you cannot use, not what some oxe else can 
use Dy paying you for the privilege,” said Russell, looking 


. “Come, come, Mr. Russell, don’t be too critical; when 
you get your fortune, you'll hardly restrict it to your own 
personal use; what could you do with it all?” . 
- “I have witnessed enough during the last four months 

< to make me hope, should I get it, that I shall never make 
| - any use of it which will injure another. In your opinion, 
— friends, how could I do the most good with it, if I had it?” 
One looked at another, bnt no one replied. 
“Tam in earnest,” he said, “Mr. Peters, you did not 
want me to be too critical, please give us your idea of the 
pest use to which money can be put?” 
“J, I, well, I hardly know what to say, sir; there are so 


many ways in-which money can be used, and so many peo- 
ple who need help, it is difficult to decide what is best.” 
“How large a fortune do you think it would take to re- 
lieve all the needy people, say in the state of New York?” 
“One man could not be expected to do it all, Mr. Rus- 
sol, but only so far as he could.” 


_„“Buvwould thatbe the best way to/spend a fortune? ‘and just such dogs; while in the most of. the fields 


Once in 


ro 


Mr. Swift; whati is your idea?” 

“He's a teacher, and he ought to know,” said Peters. 
Mr. Swift rose to. his feet and stepped around where he 
could face the audience. ‘This is a question,” he said, 
“that requires a careful answer. Suppose a number of peo- 
ple lived on land. that was liable to be flooded once or twice 


every year, and suppose that by spending a fortune, the 


banks of the river which rises and floods those people, could 
be made high enough to prevent its overflow, had the fortune 
better be used in releiving the people, or in making the} 
bank higher?” 

The audience understood the illustration; there was no 
difference in opinion; the bank should be raised. 

“Yeg,” said the teacher, “the bank should be raised; 
one for tune would do that, but when twenty fortunes had 
been used: in relieving the people after so many floods, 


when the twenty first one came those people would be’ 0 
better off than before.” 
“They should go somewhere else, n called out some one 


near the door: 
- "They:haveno where to go, ‘the land i is all taken, ” said 


another. 


a sod roof fall in on them,” remarked a third,. - 
~~ Those people on that low land, as we have sup-| 


some where to go, would raise the bank so, the river of | 


would be best? shall our-friend here ‘spend his- for- 
tune, if he gets it, in helping the poor, or shall he 
spend it in educating the masses in‘ their rights, and 
how to get: them!” said Swift in conclusion. 


but there are a great many cases in which a few dol- 
but has not the wherefore.” 


the boys. “Oh, no, we couldn’t spare him, ”replied 
Peters, “but there are other kinds of wherefores and 
they are much needed.” 

“Yes and much more than Iam,” said John, 
“and the one we want to find just now is the where- 
fore of poverty with the how to abolish it. 
can do that we shall have no need for charity, no need 
of some one else’s few dollars. All will have the 
wherefore to get what mey need.” 

“Friend Swift's i Ilustr ation of the: impotence of 
charity is a good one,” continued Russell, “but it 
needs more than one lesson to educate ont of the peo- 
ple a false icea. Suppose we imagine a large field of 
grass and a herd of hungry cattle upon the outside. 
The field is surrounded by a high fence and a dog 
keeps watch atthe gate. The hungry cattle surround 
it on all sides, but ;cannot get a single blade of its 
tempting green. Across the way is another field, 


owned by a good man, but his too is fenced, and a 


dog is keeping watch. 
“The man who owns the first field lives in another 
state; he has no particular use for the grass but it is 
his, and nobody’s cattle inust eat it without his con- 
sent, so it grows, ripens, and falls back to the earth 
unused. ‘The: man across the way feels very sorry 
for the hungry cattle so he commences pulling up 
handfulls of grass and throwing it over the fonce to 
them. The result is: in their desnerate hunger, they 
crowd and push cach other till several of them are 
made lame and helpless. 
“The man’s sympathies are more deeply aroused 
than ever, so he builds a pen, puts the wounded ones 
in it, and continues to feed them, leaving the others 
to do the best they can. The wounded ones are 
barely kept alive, and the starving ones struggle with 
each other for every bit of grass that can be found till 
they fall by the way side from utter exhaustion. 
Now, friends, how long will it take, under. such a 
condition of things, to furnish the country with herds 
of healthy, well conditioned cattle?” 
“Sometime, I am thinking,” said Peters. 
“Yos, sometime, but not longer than it will take 
the ch arities to make the people contented and happy 
while keeping up legal fences around vacant Jand. 
How long do you think it would take, Willie Smith? 
you are old enough to answer that question. ” 
“What, sir, about the cattle?” 
“Yes, how long would it take by pulling up and 
throwing to them handfulls of grass, to make them fat?” 
“Te could never be done in that way, sir, but will 
there be grass enough for all the cattle if the fences 
are taken down?” | 
“Yes, my boy, an abundance, for as far as the 
eye can see there are just such fields, just such fences, 


“They might go to ‘Kansas 0 or Nebraska, and let 


poverty would no longer flood: them, now which |’ 


“Education is a good thing,” said Peters in reply, 
lars would help a man wonderfully. He knows how, | 


“Can't have our Wherefore,” called out one of 


Ii we 


E Yom The 
Progressive Thinker. 

| Draw Mrs, WAISBROOKER: 
Please send me 100 copies of 
your new book, The Fountain of 
Life. Tthink it very good indeed, 
that itis the best I will not say, for 
all are full of thought, and the world 
will be the better for your having 
lived in it. “You have planted the 
seed and it must bear fruit in time. 
We intend to advertise all your: 


'| books more extensively than we 


have done in the past, 
Most truly yours, | 
CARRIE Francs. 


RE MEMBER, Please.: 


mences with the first number, 80 o you 
will get all the story. 


story running through it makes a good = 
missionary document. Those who will 
use it for. that purpose can have three 
copies one-year fora ‘dollar. : 
ma 
The New Book, 


I consider the Fountain of Life, or 
Threefold Power of Sex, the most scien- 
tific and logical presentation. of Sex yet- 
written, because it comprehends the 
whole of human nature. I hope it will 
strengthen the idea of the dignity and — 
tend to exalt the place of humanity as. 
’ | creative beings. It is my firm con- 
viction that the harmony of society and 
the growth and development of the 
individual depend upcn right knowl- 
edge of the best use of sex, and right 
adjustment of the sexes. 

You have done what may well bea - 
crowning work, and I hope you may see- 
that it is not sent ‘oat of season, but 
has come in the fullness of time to do 
what needs to be done. - | 

LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 


Slave mothers can never give birth. 
to free children. 


o 


The story we. are publishing is. well 

| worth the price of the paper for a year, a 
posed, represent the poor of the whole country, and | 59 cents, and every subscription com- : f ni 
they have no where to go. ‘The unoccupied land held | 
by absent owners, would, if thrown open, give them 


FOUNDATION PRINCIPLES with the Ez E 


| 8E The story, - the continued chapters ` 


of which are given in this number will 
run through the entire year. All sub- 


scriptions will commence with the first — 


number, extras being printed for that 
purpose, for when the year is up if I de- 
sire to stop, or cannot.go on, I want. 
everything sunare with my subscribers, 


PERRENNIAL HAIR RE 
NEWER. 


Itis nota dye, It contains no harmful 
ingredients Itcleanses the scalp effectually 
and promotes a vigorous growth of the hair 
It was given to a widow by her deceased 


husband and has been well tested. Itis now : 
her only means of support for herself and 


children, but for reasons that cannot be giv- _ 


en here she does not Wish to have her name 
appear. 


Enough of the preparation sent by mail 
for 50 cents to make eight ounces when put ` 


With pure, soft water, as much. as in an or- 
| dinary bottle of hair renewer, and,a better 


article at half the price. 
My head has not been entirely free, TILL 
_ : from dandruff for twenty years. One 
week’s use of the “Renewer” did it. 
Lois WAISBROOKER. 


I have seen a most marvelous growth of 
hair produced by its continued use. 
MATTIE E. HURSEN. 


Please send Mrs. Lynn another package 


of Hair Renewer. she likes it yery much. 
GEORGE LYNN. 


Hastings, Neb., Apr, %92. 
For Sale Iere, 


C: there are a few favored animals eating all they can, |” 


and tramping through and rolling over the rest. Now 


which had the man better do, try to feed a few starv- 


-ing cattle by pulling up grass for them, or work to 
‘have the fences taken down and the dogs called off?” 

“If the dogs were called off the hungry cattle 

`- -would soon take care of the fences,” replied Willie. 

The men cheered at this, and Willie colored „and 
< shrank back into his seat. ig 2 

“Yes, call the dogs off, and the cattle will be all 

_ right, only it were better to remove the fences than to 


have them destroyed; Wherefore, will you tell us 


what these green field represent?” 


-WI will, Mr. Russell; they represent vacant land| 

fenced in by legal titles, and the officers of the law are 

‘=x the protecting-dogs. The man who feels anh | a 
the cattle represents the. various charities, public and FOUNDATION Painoni $175, 


|. Address M. Harman, Drawer 1,1 


-- , Boup houses, and so forth.” — Ea 
“And what of the fortune?” 
-7 jn’ educating the people in their rights. Teach them 


=o pmivate, such as poor houses, asylums, charity fairs, 


And what?” 


epee e Shoot them out. of existence if they must or| | 
= the dehumaniziug process will go on till this land of) ©- 


promise, this hope of the race, this last and brightest 

. star in the night of time, the star which has promised 
~ the morning, must be obscured in more than midnight 
blackness, while the nations reel affrighted, and turn 
the wheels of progress backward.” - Ba: 


la esting Wy 


< While say ing this, Wherefore 
spired, while the issues he presented were so great, the 


importance of the result so tremendous, that those who i 


had in heart rebelled, when he said: “shoot them out 
- of existence if we must,” forgot to be critical, forgot 
- that such a course would be treason to government, 
forgot everything but the fact that the people must 


` assume their rightful sovereignty, must take the reins, | 


or the nation must die, and with it the hope of untold 
- millions. | , 
There he stood as he had spoken, with his right 
arm extended as an emphasizing point to what he had 
said; and the audience sat as if spell-bonnd. ‘And 
now,” he continued, ‘let us go home and try to think 
out the problem as to how we can get those fences 
down, those links of law broken without shooting 
_ anybody.” oe 
Oo To be continued. — 
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Forces of Sex. 


renee sane SITE aimee ar, 


This little work, three pamphlets in one, the second and 
third added to the first at intervals of years, has hitherto 
been read, principally by thinkers in advance of their time, 
but now that the great public is. beginning to wake up to 
the importance of “The Sex Question,” is beginning to 


use it for charity, public. or private, but. 


looked like one in-| / 


| 


7 A DEVOTED TÒ THE | 
Earnest, Candid and 
Fearless Discussion 
OF METHODS LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
Elimination or Total Abo- 
lition of All Invasive’ 
Laws and Customs, 
oe, ‘Published every Friday. 3 | 
Price $1.50 per year, or clubbing with 


‘Topeka, Kansas, or this ofice. — 


` = to vote those fences, I mean those’ laws, out of ex-| 
< o datence if they can, and”— > 0 a 


Western Medical 
yo SURGICAL 
| Institute, 


127 LASALLE ST., 
CHICAGO. 


State. 


Chartered by the 


Diseases of Men Exclusively, 


Thirty years engaged in this line of practice. 
[t ailing consult physicians of experience only, 


thus saving time and money. 

A} Failing Memory, Want 
VERY \ of Energy, Bariy De-. 
L . cay, arising from Indis: 

{ 
-§ Self-Distrust,. Nervous- 
* ness, Dimness of Sight. 
Pimples, Aversion to Society, Unfitness for Mar- 
riage, Melancholy, Dyspepsia, Stunted Develop- 
py Sediment in Urine, and 
too frequent Evacuations 
. Of the Bladder, Unnatural 
Discharges, permanently cured. ; | 
BUA and Skin Diseases, affecting Body 


cretion, Excess, Expo- 
ment, Lost Power, etc.. Our Remedies never fail, 
Bones, Nose, Throat, Biotches, 


pure, readily cured, 
KIDY fy and Urinary Diseases, Ro- 
Eruptions, radically cured. 


Do not neglect your case. If aitintattend to it 


realize “The Dignity of Sex” it is thought best. to place it at once, before it is too late. We always like one. 


prominenti before people that the rising generation. may 
e blest by its pure teachings. The following are among 
the notices given of the first pamphlet of the three: 


“What a work that pamphlet ofyoursis!” Personal letter 
from editress of the Woman’s World, ë 


The writer without knowing it, is almost a Rosicmsian; 
she has derived, in part at least, the meaning of the letter 
G in the flaming star of masonry, 


_« Mind and Matter, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


It is a work intense with thought, given under the sun- 


lass ofa woman’s intuition—a key to the avenues of a 
igher life. I valueit more than any $2 book I ever bought, 
es B = Pliny Smith, | | 

: a | Fredonia, N. Y. 

Please send me another pamphlet: mine has been read 
till there is nothing left of it. I wich ever woman in the 

world would read it~and man too. bs : 
ms À Mrs. N. J. Landon, 


Piqua, Obio. 
Ishall value it to send to my children more than any 
book I have ever seen, 
l O. H. Wellington, M. D., 
Boston, Mass, 


It is the only work I know of 
just the thing for my children to read, 
Dora 8. Hall, M. D., 
Riverside, Cal. 
After the second pamphlet was added. 
The added mater in 
dollars to me, 


Mrs. M. M. Egli, 
Caton, Dakota. 


personal interview. Consultation always free and 
confidential. Question list sent on application. 
Hours, 9 to 8 daily. Sundays, 10 to 12, 


EUCHALYNE. 


A Tonic for the Nerves, pAn Anti- 
dote for Maleria, and a Good 
Peventative of Cholera. 


Read the following testimony from the 
Principal of the! Western Medical and 
Surgical Institute, 127 LaSalle} St. Chi- 


on the subject, that I think | cago, TU. 


DI have examined the new medication, 
EUCHALYNE, aS prepared by MRS. 
WAISBROOLER with the help of her 
Spirit Guides, and regarditas among 


your new edition is worth twenty | the most certain of all medical prepara- 
. |tsons to accomplish what is claimed 


for it. ; ROBERT GREER, M. D. 


Price 50 cents per pack- 


I would not like to be without the lecture you have added| age. 


your pamphlet. I know that what you say istrue, 
eo! ~ Mrs, M. Baker, 
| Tama City, Iowa, 


` Address This Office, 


LUCIFER | 
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HELEN HARLOW'S VOW. 
a, ag Oi B ea a 
SELF JUSTICE. 7. 


esate 


MRS. MARION TODD, — 


‘Tae Popurar. ALLIANCE SPEAKER, Says: ‘ o 


- “Ibis a book that intensely interests, educates and =. 
elevates. It inspires the weak with courage and the... 
strong with admiration. Itis based upon principles > 
which will redeem men and women-from the thrall of 
social despotism, and wage slavery. = = =. ..-. 
_ “It should: be found'in every household, and it 


teachings promulgated by every parent. When 
nts predominate, ‘then, and not till then, will: 


smn | justice prevail. 


- “Oh, if men and women’ only wou'd walk out of 


| the wilderness by the light which the author of this- 
| Production has given to the world!” => 0 


JAMS VINCENT, SEN, > 


‘Tae Venzrasie FOUNDER or THE AMERICAN 00 
ee NoncoNForMisT, SaYs: ve 


< “Tt will do more to kindle hope, revive the heart, Be z 


and stimulate ambition to stem the tide ot opposition 
which woman 
ever done.” 

porsaan 


A PROMINENT WORKER WRITES: 


Mrs. - Watsprooxer:--Your book, Helen Har- 
low’s Vow, is one of the grandest books I have ever 
read. lt should be read, not only by every woman in 
the land, but by every man as well. I thank you for 
your pure, brave words. Davitt D., CHIDISTER. 
New Waterford, Ohio. a | 


ANOTHER POPULAR SPEAKER WRITES: 


“I have just been reading Helen Harlow's Vow, | 
and I wish to say that it far exceeds what 1 expected. 


The story is finely written, and teemns with such sen- Sa 


timents of beauty, truth,and courage, it cannot fail to 
benefit all who read it. [hail its splended portrayal 
of love and fidelity. It is calculated to produce an el- 
evating effect upon the social body.” | 
Mrs. H. S. Laxe. in American Nonconformist. — 


“SAT UP ALL NIGHT. ’— 


_—Book received. Commenced reading it on Sat- 
urday 9:30 P; M. and finished it on Sunday, 4 A. M, 
something I have never done before, sit up all night 
and read. Well,—J may as well stop right here, for if 
[ wrote till dooms-day I could not tell you what a 
grand work you have donein writing Hetun Har 
tow’s Vow.—Rosurt E. Mo Kinray, Latrobe, Pa. 


The above named book contains a good likeness of 
the authores and four fine, ‘plate illustrations of stri- 


king scenes in the story—these, with superior finish 


in other ways, make a 
ths balance of this year 


For one dollar. 
Address this Oftice. 


$1.50, book; we offer it for” 


PERFECT MOTHERHOOD. 


A Book of which one . of 
and writers says: | oo. 
Itis not only one of the most interest- 
ing, but one of the most [instructive © 
books Lever read. | 

This is another of Mrs. W aishrooker’s bcoks, and 
written, not to teach the specialties of physical moth- 
erhood, as that is the work of the physician but to - 
call the attention of every thinking man and woman — 
to the fact that society must he reorganized before 
we can have conditions under which superior chil- - 
dren can be gestated and born. . 

This is another $1.50 Bock reduced 
to one dollar. Address as above. 


our popular‘ speakers | 


Sy. 


wt 


We have also “A Sex Revolution” noticed on 
another page, price 25 cents, And “The Occult For: 
ces of Sex,” price 50 cents. Wall send the four 
books to one address for $2.50, Send for them. 


Ae 


hasto overcome than the bible has % : | 


